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Ml  By  MARGUERITE  WRZESIEN  ® , - >7 

LASKI ! — but  ten  years  ago  a wilderness  where  even 
birds  refused  to  build  their  nests,  today  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mother  Elizabeth  Czacka,  the  blind  Franciscan 
nun,  and  of  her  followers.  It  would  be  more  true  to 
define  it  as  God’s  grace  working  through  the  intermediary 
of  saintly  men  and  women. 

Thanks  to  Reverend  Mother  Czacka,  this  branch  of 
the  Franciscan  Order  in  Poland  is  devoting  itself  to  the 
care  of  the  blind.  The  movement  began  in  Warsaw  just 
before  the  war.  Many  of  the  Americans  who  were  in 
Warsaw  at  the  time,  connected  with  the  different  relief 
organizations,  will  remember  the  little  rooms  where 
Mother  Czacka  had  her  headquarters — an  apartment 
where  blind  women,  girls  and  little  children  lived  in  close 
quarters,  under  apparently  hopeless  conditions.  There 
were  times  when  there  was  food  enough  only  for  a day  or 
two,  no  money  on  hand,  nothing  but  faith  in  God’s 
mercy.  And  God  always  heard  the  prayer  of  His  blind 
children,  and  they  were  never  really  hungry.  The  Ameri- 
cans did  a great  deal  to  help  the  institution.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  refuse  assistance  to  the  gentle  blind 
Mother,  with  the  soft,  modulated  voice.  Her  very  pres- 
ence is  appealing. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  owner  of  Laski  offered  a few 
acres  of  this  “wilderness”  to  the  Society  for  the  Care  of 
the  Blind.  Someone  else  offered  a wooden  house.  Thus 
it  began.  One  little  house  after  another  sprang  up  as  if 
by  magic.  There  was  no  capital — just  faith,  the  great 
power  of  God’s  children.  Also  there  were  love  and  pov- 
erty and  “perfect  gladness.”  The  Sisters  went  begging 
for  food,  imitating  Saint  Francis. 

The  little  community  developed  rapidly.  Americans 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  it  was  money  sent  to 
Mother  Czacka  from  America  which  enabled  her  to  start 
building  the  houses  for  the  blind.  Today  Laski  is  the 
home  of  150  blind  people  (no  of  whom  are  children), 
of  103  nuns,  including  the  novices,  arid  of  the  necessary 
personnel  of  lay  workers  (such  as  teachers,  office 
workers,  etc.). 

Houses  for  all  these — laky  and  religious — are  being 
built  because  they  must  be  built,  and  there  is  even  now 
great  need  for  more  space.  Although  there  is  no  capital, 
although  the  economic  crisis  prevents  people  from  giving 
as  much  as  they  would  want  to,  behold  the  big,  modern 
houses  that  have  arisen:  St.  Theresa’s  House  for  blind 

boys,  and  St.  Stanislas’s  for  blind  girls,  with  all  modern 
conveniences — cent1';.!  heating,  baths,  sprays,  electric 
light,  plenty  of  sunshine.  Of  course  the  buildings  are 
not  yet  paid  for.  The  finding  of  the  necessary  money  for 
this  purpose  is  the  perpetual  care  of  the  Board  of  the 
Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  of  which  Mother 
Czacka  is  the  president.  Feeding  and  clothing  about  300 
people  is  costly.  Someone  asked  them  what  they  do  when 
food  is  scarce,  or  there  is  actual  want  of  something  (as 
recently,  for  instance,  there  was  no  sugar).  The  answer 


more  wealth,  not  to  cut  down  what  trees  we  haver 
but  to  grow  other  trees.  The  wheels  of  industry  ; 
must  be.started  going.  That  is  the  motive  back  of 
the  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Agricultural  Ad-  ! 
justment  Act  and  other  measures.  The  increase  in  jj 
wages  and  reemployment  are  not  the  end  but  the 
means  of  attaining  it.  They  are  expected  to  re-  ! 
vive  consumption  which,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  I 
stimulate  production  and  reverse  the  vicious  spiral , 
which  leads  to  depression.  President  Roosevelt 
and  General  Johnson  &re  probably  quite  as  aware 
as  anyone  else  that  industry  cannot  pay  out  more 
than  it  takes  in.  We  carl,  if  we  choose,  legislate  ■ 
out  of  existence  an  industry  or  type  of  industry, 
if  we  decide  that  its  social  disadvantages  outweigh 
its  social  benefits,  but  we  cannotNcompel  it  to  serve 
social  ends  merely  by  laying  upon  it  a moral  obliga- 
tion, as  many  people  seem  to  think.  If  it  does  not ! 
make  a profit  out  of  which  to  pay  the  wage  earner  j 
and  investor,  it  is  doomed  to  oblivion.  The  laws! 
of  business  are  not  moral  laws.  Neither*  can  eco- 
nomics be  molded  to  political  or  social  purposes. 

It  so  happens  that  social  aims  and  economic 
aims  lie  in  the  same  direction.  A bankrupt  cOr^ 
sumer  is  a drawback  to  business  as  well  as  to  so- 
ciety.  A uniform  and  stable  prosperity  is  rfie 
economic  happy  hunting  ground.  Poverty  or  un-  j 
productiveness  is  an  economic  as  well  as  a iocial  j; 
disability.  Who  is  to  produce  if  there  is  none  to 
buy?  By  the  same  token,  what  industry  is  to  pay; 
wages,  if  it  continues  to  sell  its  goods  at  a loss? 

Economic  aims  and  social  aims  are  still  inex- 
tricably mixed  in  Washington,  but  the  skies  arej 
clearing  and  it  is  not  impossible,  oi/even  improb-  j 
able,  that  when  we  have  settled  down  to  the  task  : 
of  administering  the  sweeping  laws  that  have  been, 
enacted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  economic  good 
and  the  social  good  are  the  iame.  But,  at  the 
moment,  it  is  apparent  that  one  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  other. 

To  a Politician 

You  are  a little  glib  with  verities. 

You  made  these  wisef  word-patterns  long  ago 
And  are  content  to  leave  them  always  so. 

You  say  these  solemn  things  with  so  much  ease;  | 

Your  gestures  aye  so  well  designed  to  please, 

And  constant  iteration  makes  you  know  | 

Just  when  to  let  your  pleading  voice  drop  low  j j 

Or  rise  to  calculated  ecstasies.  i 

We  need  but  good  plain-dealing  now,  my  friend; 
Have  done  with  all  your  petty,  postured  art. 

This  /bombast  is  not  worth  the  breath  you  spend ; i 
Now  while  our  eager,  waiting  ears  attend,  ] 

Make  of  this  wretched,  trivial  farce  an  end,  I 

wAnd  speak  an  honest  moment  from  your  heart.  ] 

Frances  Hall.  o 


was  very  simple:  “We  pray — and  God  will  surely  listen 
to  us.”  And  He  does. 

Laski  is  continuing  to  develop.  The  newest  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind  are  applied  in  the  school.  The  pu- 
pils are  taught  different  trades,  to  enable  them  to  be  eco- 
nomically independent.  The  “wilderness”  is  yielding 
remarkable  crops,  the  barren  soil  has  been  made  fertile — a 
truly  symbolic  picture  of  what  Laski  is  performing  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  Poland.  More  and  more  people  come 
to  Laski  for  retreats.  The  institute  is  surrounded  by  for- 
ests, and  it  is  easy  to  find  the  necessary  solitude  for  medi- 
tation and  prayer  in  the  woods  or  in  the  wooden  chapel, 
which  even  foreigners  and  non-Catholics  have  compared 
to  the  little  stable  in  Bethlehem.  Simplicity  personified, 
of  unpolished  wood,  the  pillars  made  of  the  trunks  of 
pine  trees  with  the  bark  left  untouched,  the  tall,  slanting 
double  roof  and  harmonious  lines  of  the  centuries-old 
Polish  village  churches — such  is  the  chapel  of  Laski.  No 
description  can  render  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  Some- 
one described  it  as  “steeped  in  the  grace  of  God,”  and 
that  renders  it  better  than  anything  I can  think  of.  Peo- 
ple who  have  lost  their  faith  come  to  Laski  and  leave 
there  with  the  peace  of  God  in  their  hearts. 

Laski  is  now  full  of  lovely  flowers,  the  songs  of  birds 
and  the  merry  laughter  of  little  blind  children,  tended 
with  gentle,  loving  care.  They  are  indeed  happy  here, 
though  deprived  of  light.  Happy,  because  not  a single 
harsh  or  unkind  word  is  ever  said  to  them.  Happy,  be- 
cause from  their  earliest  childhood  they  are  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  Cross,  taught  to  love  and  bear  it,  not  only 
with  resignation,  but  with  joy.  The  words  of  greeting 
in  Laski  are,  “By  the  Cross”;  the  answer  is,  “To  heaven!” 
One  group  of  little  blind  children  thus  greets  another, 
not  with  mournful  faces,  but  with  radiant  smiles.  The 
natural  result  of  the  atmosphere  of  Laski  is  that  everyone 
smiles.  Even  those  who  arrive  in  Laski  with  cruel 
tragedy  in  their  hearts,  succumb  to  this  pervading  atmos- 
phere of  gladness. 

In  the  woods,  about  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  chapel, 
a small  piece  of  land  has  been  fenced  around.  It  looks 
like  a garden,  there  is  such  a profusion  of  flowers.  It  is 
the  little  cemetery — “So  tempting  and  clean,  one  feels 
like  lying  down  here  oneself!”  as  one  of  my  friends  ex- 
claimed. Exactly!  Death,  as  understood  here,  is  no 
tragedy — it  is  the  beginning  of  real  life  for  followers 
of  the  Cross. 

The  spiritual  director  of  Laski,  Father  Kornilowicz,  is 
building  a house  of  retreat  in  the  woods  near  the  insti- 
tute. The  one  which  has  been  begun  is  temporary — as 
the  need  is  so  great — and  there  is  too  little  capital  for  the 
permanent  house  to  be  built  a little  further  off  on  a hill 
with  a panorama  of  woodland  on  all  sides — a site  Saint 
Francis  himself  would  surely  have  recommended  for  the 
purpose ! 

Again  the  same  story:  scarcely  any  money,  but  an  im- 
mense need,  and  therefore  God’s  help  assured ! Nobody 
has  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  houses  of  retreat  will  be 
built,  both  the  temporary  one  and  the  one  on  the  hill. 
Nobody  has  the  slightest  doubt  that  Laski  will  continue 
developing  and  radiating  the  grace  of  God. 


not  seeing  in  it  simply  “a  feeder  enabling  a living  organ- 
ism to  procure  the  necessary  material”  for  growth.  In 
this  instance  the  problem  of  social  justice,  in  handling  such 
an  army  of  workers  as  so  vast  a business  scheme  requires, 
is  by  no  means  simple.  The  ingenuity  required,  the  cease- 
less vigilance,  the  grave  risks  in  producing  and  marketing 
a perishable  crop  in  such  a way  as  to  insure  profit  beyond 
the  expense  of  upkeep,  has  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  producer  in  fixing  salaries  and  dividends.  However, 
the  danger  of  the  false  assumption"  regarding  money 
remains. 

Nothing  is  truer  than  that  today,  in  every  department 
of  life,  we  are  facing  the  consequences  of  a world  that 
has  “finally  succeeded  in  separating  itself  from  Christ.” 
But  having  laid  a finger  upon  one  of  the  essential  causes 
of  present  economic  distress  and  grasped  something  of  its 
implications,  the  outlook  at  once  brightens.  “The  end  of 
a world  is  not  the  end  of  the  world.  A Christian  Renais- 
sance too  late  for  a world  derived  from  Luther.  Descartes 
[I  would  substitute  Cranmer],  Rousseau  may  be  early 
enough  for  another  age  of  culture.”  But  to  insure  that 
new  age  there  must  be  a return  to  all  the  implications  of 
Catholic  truth  and  principle  carried  into  the  daily  lives 
of  a sufficient  number  of  people  so  that  God  may  stand 
“as  the  principal  agent”  in  earthly  affairs  and  we  our- 
selves may  become  “cooperators  with  God  in  history.” 

Elizabeth  S.  Kite. 

“I  TOLD  YOU  SO” 

Washington,  D.  C. 

TO  the  Editor:  Three  years  ago  last  February  I in- 
cluded the  following  paragraphs  in  a statement 
against  prohibition  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  fundamentally  undem- 
ocratic because  it  is  a compulsory  statute.  If  the  organ- 
izations that  dictated  it  had  cherished  any  respect  for  the 
principles  of  democracy,  for  majority  rule,  they  would 
have  been  content  with  an  enabling  act.  They  would  have 
realized  that  the  entrance  of  the  federal  government  into 
the  field  of  police  regulations  was  a revolutionary  move 
and  therefore  should  be  kept  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits.  They  could  have  simply  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion so  as  to  enable  Congress  if  it  saw  fit  to  enact  a pro* 
hibition  law,  and  later  on  if  it  saw  fit  to  repeal  the  law. 
Instead  of  using  this  obviously  reasonable  and  democratic 
method,  they  put  a statute  into  the  Constitution,  thus  for- 
ever making  it  impossible  for  Congress  alone  to  repeal 
prohibition.  They  showed  that  they  did  not  trust  future 
Congresses.  To  the  Tories  who  insisted  upon  putting  the 
prohibition  law  into  the  Constitution  we  can  appropriate- 
ly address  the  words  of  Job:  ‘Are  you  then  men  alone 

and  shall  wisdom  die  with  you?’  Or,  according  to  the 
Revised  Version:  ‘No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people  and 

wisdom  shall  die  with  you.’  ” 

Among  the  many  journals  that  applauded  the  foregoing 
statement  was  not  numbered  the  Christian  Century.  In  a 
long  and  sorrowing  editorial  in  its  issue  for  August  2, 
1933.  this  able  publication  refers  thus  to  constitutional 
prohibition : 
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